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M. JULES JACQUEMARTS COLLECTION OF SHOES IN THE MUSEUM OF 

COSTUME, PARIS.* 



By MRS. BURY PALLISER. 



E continue our notice of M. Jacquemart's very 
curious collection of shoes, as exhibited lately 
in Paris. Under Louis XV., as we have seen, 
the splendid shoes of gold and silver tissue, 
enriched with jewels, and closed by buckles of 
gold, formed one of the most refined articles 
of dress. In 1792 these briUiant, chased, and 
decorated buckles were discarded from men's dress, and shoe- 
strings substituted. Yet the use of buckles was still rigorously 
kept up at court among the few faithful adherents who had resisted 
the tide of emigration. Louis XVL could never tolerate thei 





Fig. 11. 

change. When Roland, whom he had lately appointed his 
minister, presented himself at court with shoestrings instead of 
buckles, he held it as a personal insult ; such shoes had never 
before presumed to cross the royal threshold. The master of 
the ceremonies was stupefied at having to present a minister 
in shoes. He stood speechless. All he could do was to point 
out the disgraceful chaussure to Dumouriez, and draw a long 
sigh. Dumouriez assumed an air of consternation. " Alas, 




Fig. 18. 

sir," he said, *' all is now lost." The time of Louis XVL is 
characterised by the delicacy of its tissues in pattern and 
colour ; small stripes and spots, white, pink, and pale tints, 
the union of elegance with simplicity (Fig. 17). 

But the Revolution arrives, and the ladies' slippers are trimmed 
with ricches of ribbons of the national tricolour. The scantily- 
clothed nierveiLleiise of 1796 wears a shoe (Fig. 18) of pink kid, 
embroidered with ornaments after the antique. The classic 




Fig. iQ. 

mania of the school of David led the high ladies of society to 
adopt the Greek and Roman style of dress ; their shoes were 
simple soles of leather, confined to the foot by ribbon sandals. 
In such Madame Tallien appeared at a ball, her toes decorated 
with rings of diamonds. 

With the black satin shoe of the Empress Josephine, we 
close our notice of European shoes, and pass on to^the East, 



Continued from page 269. 



beginning with the shoes of the Chinese women. Fig. 19 
represents a shoe of natural form. Fig. 20 one for a distorted 
foot. We see in the collection of M. Jacquemart elegant 
satin shoes of natural form, embroidered with birds and flowers, 
in pink and yellow silk, found in the sleeping-room of the 
Empress in the Summer Palace at Pekin, which show, as in 
other works of the last century in the Exhibition, that among 




Fig. 20. 

the higher classes are to be found feet indifferently confined 
in such shoes, and feet in their natural form ; hence, we may 
infer, that since the Mantchou conquest, the barbarous custom 
of distorting the feet is gradually dying out, and that mutila- 
tion will soon cease to be one of the privileges granted to rank 
and fortune in the Chinese Empire. But we should also re- 
mark that, in obedience to custom, which condemns ladies to 




Fig. 21. 

inactivity and seclusion, the shoes of natural form are fixed upon 
high conical soles, which render walking difficult. 

The Chinese men wear black satin boots with white soles, 
which they exchange in summer for shoes plaited with the fibre 
of bamboo, or with thread, embroidered with flowers and butter- 
flies ; the soles of cork. The Mongolians, inhabitants of snowy 




and icy mountains, protect themselves from the cold and from 
falls by strong boots, the soles armed with conical points of iron. 

The Japanese military wear a kind of clog covered with 
movable metallic plaques adapted to the form of the clog, to 
which is attached a sole of wood or plaited straw, retained on 
the foot by a roll** passed between the great and the other toes, 
and embracing the foot (Fig. 21); some are of lacquered wood 
enriched with velvet, others of primitive simplicity. Also a kind 
of sock of white hnen, slit at the great toe, and fastened by 
ivory clasps, is worn by the upper classes. 

Persia shows boots of green shagreen with small iron heels, 
slender as the feet of the gazelle ; hunting shoes made of a 
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single piece of leather ; slippers of white cotton, with soles 
formed of numerous thicknesses of cotton pressed and cut like 
the leaves of a book; wonderful women's slippers, embroidered 
with coloured pearls (Fig. 22) upon a ground of white pearl ; 
others semes, with flowers upon a green ground. These last are 
of red morocco, turned up with green. 




In the Oriental collection is a wooden sandal (Fig. 2-^) leaving 
the feet uncovered, and only held on to the feet by a strap with 
a knob passed between the great toe and the second, like the 
Japanese leather shoes already described. Another (Fig. 24) 
richly painted with small flowers, has the red knob divided into 




Fig. 24. 

segments to imitate the petals of the nehtnibo, and at every step 
she takes, the wearer presses a spring concealed under the sole, 
which causes the lotus flower alternately to expand and close 
its briUiant petals. 

Pondicherry shows its sandals of antique form (Fig. 25) which 
entirely enclose the feet in a network of fine strips of leather ;. 





Fig. 26. 

sparkling like emeralds. Some are embroidered with precious 
stones, or adorned with inlaid work of pearls or delicate shells 
set in gold, resembling cloison7ie enamel — in a word, all that 
Asiatic splendour can devise. 

Fig. 2^ is a shoe composed of mailed rings surrounding a 



triangular piece of metal, damascened in gold. Another, a 
woman's shoe from the Punjaub (Fig. 28), is embroidered with 
insects' wings and gold ; and from the same locality are a pair with 



also slippers in silver, covering the top of the foot and leaving 
the toes bare ; it is the shoe of the higher castes. 

As to the nabobs, their flat baboicches rolled in volutes 
are of the greatest richness, overlaid with silver (Fig. 26) ; others 
are of gilded leather, or with embroideries of gold and silver, or 
enriched with the elytrcB of brilHant insects of metallic lustre. 




Fig. 27. 

the point turned back (Fig. 29), a pair of men's, sandals (Fig. 30) 
of red leather ; also another (Fig. 31) grotesquely ornamented. 
In Turkey and Morocco, we find the same principle carried 




Fig. 28. 

out as in China and Venice ; the women's shoes are set on 
heavy, high clogs ; in Turkey, covered with plates of repousse 
silver ; at Tangier and Tetuan, with a mosaic of tortoiseshell and 




Fig. 29. 

mother-o' -pearl. The velvet babouches of both countries are 
enriched with the most gorgeous embroidery. 

Senegal and the western coast of Africa show us their brown 




Fig. 30. 

sandals decorated with a pattern finely engraved in the leather ; 
and America is represented by the Canadian mocassin, em- 
broidered with moose hair and the gaily-dyed quills of the porcu- 
pine. Some are trimmed with little bells which tinkle in walking. 




Fig. 31- 

Such is a sketch of this remarkable collection. The subject 
is one deserving a volume of itself, for, even in studying shoes, 
an excursion may be made into history. 



